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ABSTRACT 



This paper tracks the social, political, and economic factors that influenced the adoption and 
diffusion of early elementary school class size reduction policies at the state level across the 
United States up to the adoption of national class size reduction policy - President Clinton’s 
“Class Size Reduction and Teacher Quality Act” (P.L. 105-227, October 21, 1998). Taking the 
view that state legislatures are organizations embedded in a complex environment of local and 
national interests and influences, the adoption and diffusion of class size reduction policies 
among the states is considered as undergoing the process of institutionalization. This study finds 
an organization’s capacity to change or adopt a new structural characteristic, at least for the 
expensive reduction of class size in the early elementary grades, always depends on having 
sufficient resources to sustain such a move. This is contrary to Tolbert and Zucker’s (1996) de- 
emphasis of the importance of economic viability in determining organizational change (policy 
adoption) as a structure becomes widely adopted by similar organizations. Here, economics is 
always important for diffusion. The importance of economics can be substantially moderated by 
social and political forces in determining the persistence of structural change, however. 
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Early Elementary Class-Size Reduction: 



A Neo-Institutional Analysis of the Social, Political, and Economic 
Influences on State-Level Policymaking 

Class-size reduction is one of the leading educational reform initiatives nationwide (see, 
for example, Toch and Streisand 1997). It is also the most costly. In addition to more than two- 
thirds of the states, the federal government is financing the reduction of the number of students 
per teacher in early elementary grade classrooms (see Mitchell and Mitchell, 2000a). These 
initiatives cost billions of dollars per year. This money pays for schools and districts to hire 
additional teachers and to purchase or reorganize to obtain more classroom space. In many 
places, the scramble for teachers and classrooms creates an environment typical of the fastest 
growing and most impacted school districts in the country, conditions which often require quality 
compromises due to the absence of adequate supply relative to demand. Around 15 to 20 
students per teacher, depending upon the details of the policy in a given jurisdiction, will be the 
maximum or average ratio in an early elementary grade classroom. In some cases, this 
represents dramatic reductions, bringing down class sizes from the thirties to twenty or less. 

This is the case in California, at a cost in excess of $1.5 billion per year. 

What has motivated such large investments in education? Why is so much money 
directed at a single, simple and generic organizational change, reduction of the student-teacher 
ratio in the classroom? How did this common folk wisdom that “smaller is better,” well 
appreciated but heretofore having virtually no long lasting influence, become national policy? 
These questions will be addressed by taking a neo-institutional perspective, where class-size 
reduction policy is seen as an organizational innovation adopted by state legislatures for their 
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state school system. The first adoption wave at the state level began with the widespread state 
educational reforms of the 1980s, which ebbed by the end of the 1980s, and was followed by a 
second wave in the 1990s. Class size reduction policy can be generally characterized as 
responding to the long-existing pressure on states and their schools to make educational 
opportunity more equitable and the more recent pressure to raise the quality of educational 
experiences as well. 

In this paper, state-level policies to reduce class size, with particular attention to the early 
elementary grades, are examined in their social, economic, and political contexts. The neo- 
institutional framework developed by Tolbert and Zucker (1996) is applied to explain the rapid 
diffusion of class-size reduction policies through many of the states’ legislatures and boards of 
education. It is argued that under circumstances of fiscal well being and with the presence of a 
legitimating rationale, class-size reduction policies were adopted in response to a nearly 
universal and persisting perception that the quality of public education has eroded and that 
schools require reform. 1 The paper closes with an analysis of the prospects for lasting reduction 
in class size. 

ANALYTICAL FRAMEWORK 

Since organizational innovation is not the only directive that can be recommended or 
compelled by state-level policymaking, class-size reduction needs to be situated within the range 
of a state’s capacity to affect change. Mitchell, Wirt, and Marshall identified seven aspects of 
school performance that states influence with rules and resources: finance, personnel, student 
assessment, educational programs, curriculum materials, buildings, and school organization and 
governance (cited in Mitchell 1986: 91). Class-size reduction policies, only one of many 

1 This is also consistent with the perspective that previous practices were being “deinstitutionalized” by the two 
prominent mechanisms offered by Oliver (1992): “government regulation” and “performance crises” (584). 



responses to the perceived need for raising the quality of public education during the 1980s (for 
comprehensive reviews, see Stellar 1986; Timar and Kirp 1988), are directed at school 
organization. But organizing to reduce class size simultaneously impacts school finance, 
personnel, and buildings. Additional classroom space, teachers, and funds are needed when 
fewer students are placed with a teacher in a classroom for a given student population. Prior to 
class-size reduction, the number of teachers and classrooms was insufficient. And even with 
imaginative and sophisticated scheduling, additional expenses will be incurred to accommodate a 
lower classroom-level student-teacher ratio. 

The Neo-Institutional Argument. The essentially political activity and the history that 
surround the introduction and successive adoptions of class-size reduction policy by states across 
the nation are presented using a mechanistic framework developed by Tolbert and Zucker 
(1996). Unlike many other neo-institutional analyses of education (see, for example, Crowson, 
Boyd, and Mawhinney, 1996), class-size reduction is not treated as institutionalized policy nor in 
conflict with the institutional environment, but in the uncertain and fragile process of 
institutionalization (see also Oliver 1992). This more recent perspective, which borrows heavily 
from Berger and Luckmann (1967), asserts that institutionalization proceeds through three 
phases: habitualization, objectification, and sedimentation. In the habitualization or pre- 
institutionalization stage, 

the creation of new structures in organizations is largely an independent 
activity... predicted largely by the characteristics that make a change technically 
and economically viable for a given organization and by internal political 
arrangements that make organizations more or less receptive to change processes, 
(emphasis added, Tolbert and Zucker 1996: 181-182) 
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Early on, there is nothing that makes this more than “simultaneous invention” in one state or 
another. But in the objectification or semi-institutionalization stage, diffusion is not merely 
coincidental. 

[T]he development of some degree of social consensus among organizational 
decision-makers concerning the value of a structure, and the increasing adoption 
by organizations on the basis of that consensus. .. is partially a consequence of 
organizations’ monitoring of competitors, and efforts to enhance relative 
competitiveness..., [and] can also be spearheaded by a ‘champion’ - a set of 
individuals with a material [or ideal] stake in the promotion of the structure. 

(emphasis added, 182-183) 

Objectification is the phase of both interest group politics and organizational competition. 
For a formal organization to adopt and persist in its utilization of a structural innovation that does 
not more than nominally enhance competitiveness, “champions” of the cause must present a 
rationale that makes the particular change compelling - a superior option, more valuable and less 
costly than any other action, including inaction. This advocacy position or rationale must have 
two qualities: it must apply to a recognized or convincingly invented “generic organizational 
problem;” and it must have “logical or empirical grounds” for justification. This “theorizing 
invests the structure with both general cognitive and normative legitimacy” (183). With this 
newly developed legitimacy, organizations are not merely seeking competitive advantage by 
copying apparently efficacious innovations; they are adopting a rationale that has commonly 
accepted justification. 

Now, it is simply a matter of time. Newly established norms are not yet taken-for- 

granted. Innovations are still subject to surveillance and evaluation - accountability looms large. 

This may eventually change. In the sedimentation or full institutionalization stage, 

the virtually complete spread of structures across the group of actors theorized as 
appropriate adopters, and the perpetuation of structures over a lengthy period of 
time... depend on the conjoint effects of relatively low resistance by opposing 
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groups, continued cultural support and promotion by advocacy groups, and 
positive correlation with desired outcomes, (emphasis added, 184) 

In a very general systems theory sort of way, the political stability and institutionalization of a 

structural reform depends on demands made upon the organization to adopt policies which have 

identifiable outcomes, and the evaluation of those outcomes feed back on the support and 

demand for the continued action of the structurally reformed organization (see Easton 1965). 

Application of Neo-Institutional Theory. In the analysis of the evidence which follows, 

an argument is made that early in the adoption of class-size reduction policies, individual states 

were inventing their own reform packages within their own political and economic constraints. 

State policymakers, here phrased in the language of Meyer and Rowan (1977), drew their 

legitimating “myths” from the institutional environment - wisdom from society at large. New 

formal organizational structures, rationalized through common and valued practices in private 

enterprise or by folk wisdom, provided understandable and easily communicated policy goals for 

public education. During the major reform wave of the mid-1980s, these “myths” included 

establishing higher standards, competency testing (for teachers), merit pay, and smaller student- 

teacher ratios (Stellar 1986). Tobin, Wu, and Davidson (1987) made the following observation, 

pertinent to this study, when trying to understand the differences between programs in the United 

States and Japan that serve preschool and kindergarten age children: 

If there is a universal truth, a universal good, as far as American... teachers, 
parents, and scholars are concerned, it is, The smaller the class size and the 
smaller the student/teacher ratio, the better. . . . American early childhood 
education specialists stress the importance of small classes, small student/teacher 
ratios, and a high degree of contact between students and their teachers. (533) 
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When seeking to raise the quality of the early elementary school experience, particularly entry 
into kindergarten or first grade, several states invoked this folk wisdom in their policymaking. 2 

This habitualized strategy for organizational change often became objectified as part of 
more comprehensive reforms motivated by political and legal pressure to equalize educational 
opportunity as well as achieve excellence. Class-size reduction policies were seen as commonly 
sensible, equitable, and aligned to the growing movement demanding higher quality educational 
opportunities - a solution to generic problems of organization. At the same time, centralized 
federal oversight was giving way to state-level initiative and competition in educational reform. 
Over time, thanks to the now famous Project STAR class-size reduction experiment funded by 
the state of Tennessee (see Mosteller 1995; Ritter and Boruch 1999), and the less carefully 
designed and evaluated Project Prime Time incentive program in Indiana (see Mueller, Chase, 
and Walden 1988; Gilman, Harder, and Tillitski 1988), other states were able to observe the 
effectiveness of small classes in raising student achievement, thus improving the potential 
competitiveness of their public school system and its graduates (or at least their employment 
value in the private sector). Interests supporting the cause for class-size reduction could now 
“champion” this popular structural reform on empirical grounds (see Bain and Achilles 1986; 
NEA Research 1986, 1988; for recent examples, Achilles 1999; AFT Educational Issues 
Department 1998; Feldman 1999; NEA Today 1998; Shanker 1995). It remains to be seen 
whether or not small class sizes will become sedimented and stable organizational structures in 
the educational reform policy stream. 

Following a presentation of the many state policies and the larger political and economic 
context in which they were developed, this analysis will conclude by elaborating on the 

2 This argument is commensurate with that of Slater (1989), where he identified culture, structure, and size as an 
interdependent triad. Societal values, often in the form of a dominant political ideology, dictate how educational 



prospects for full institutionalization of current class-size reduction policies. The persistence of 
smaller classes will depend on: 1) their continued diffusion among the states, strongly facilitated 
by the recently adopted federal policy, 2) a consensus definition of what constitutes relevant 
policy adopters, 3) continued low resistance by fiscally conservative groups, and 4) accurate 
identification of desired outcomes. Resolution of ambiguities remaining about relevant policy 
adoption - class-size reduction for all students or students “at-risk” in low-performing schools - 
and desired outcomes - lower student-teacher ratios per classroom or higher student achievement 
- determines the likely future course of class-size reduction. The path of de-institutionalization 
is more likely if there are declines in current state and federal education expenditures, a 
continued focus on achievement outcomes, and high expectations for equal opportunities and 
outcomes for all students. 

METHODOLOGY 

A variety of primary and secondary documentary and internet sources have been 
analyzed for this study of state-level class-size reduction policy for the early elementary grades 
(see Mitchell and Mitchell, 2000a; 2000b). State statutes and legislative records, technical 
reports, and scholarly research publications constitute the bulk of the data available. Not all 
states’ policy histories are fully documented, while others have been studied intensively. The 
cases receiving the greatest attention among the early adopters have been Indiana, Tennessee, 
and Texas. By far the largest of the more recent adopters, California, has received tremendous 
coverage. Nevada, Wisconsin, and North Carolina are also relatively well-documented cases of 
class-size reduction policy adoption. Tennessee, Texas, and California are unique in the extent 
to which political activity related to class-size reduction policy has been fairly well researched. 



opportunities should be structured. From this prescription, the appropriate size or scale is inferred. 
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When examining the rationale for state-level class-size reduction policies, attention is 
focused on that which is provided for reducing class size in the early elementary grades. 
Additionally, only student-teacher ratios of 20:1 or less will be viewed as substantive reductions 
in class size. The development and diffusion of these substantial reductions for students in any 
or all of grades K-3 will be presented. Policy adoption dates and the social, political, and 
economic circumstances at the time of adoption are documented. 

ANALYSIS 

Anticipatory Events. The current politics of educational reform most strongly reflect the 
increased demand for educational excellence (high quality opportunities) and choice while 
seeking to resolve or put behind older questions of equality of educational opportunity (see, for 
example, Loveless 1998; Stout, Tallerico, and Scribner 1995; Timar and Kirp 1988). In order to 
understand the current state of affairs in the states with regard to class-size reduction, this shift in 
policy emphasis must be understood. Political activity and policy development during the 
transition period from predominantly equity to predominantly quality concerns must be 
reviewed, for it was then that smaller student-teacher ratios were being hailed as vehicles for 
delivering desired outcomes. This period is identified as the late 1970s to the early 1980s, a 
period when the nation’s economy went from a damaging period of inflation into recession 
(McDonnell and Fuhrman 1986). International economic competitiveness was seen as seriously 
compromised. The activities of organizations outside of the United States, such as OPEC and 
the high technology manufacturing corporations and auto industries of Japan, Germany, and 
France, were having direct and serious effects on various state economies, in particular, and 
across the country more generally (see, for example, Guthrie 1986). Timar and Kirp (1988) 
characterize the shift succinctly: 



The idea of excellence became synonymous with the nation’s capacity to survive 
the challenge of international economic competition. While the animating 
principle of federal and state education policies for the past two decades had been 
the protection of individuals at risk, the new educational agenda focused on a 
nation at risk. (1-2) 

Importantly, this transition period also marked the beginning of a serious debate among 
educational researchers as to the efficacy of class-size reduction. Beginning in 1978, Gene Glass 
and Mary Lee Smith published several studies, together and in conjunction with the efforts of 
other researchers, which assessed the impact of reduced size classes on various educational 
outcomes, most notably student achievement, but also student and teacher attitudes and 
behaviors, including instructional practices (Cahen, et al. 1983; Glass, et al. 1982; Glass and 
Smith 1978, 1979; Smith and Glass 1979, 1980). The most widely contested finding, and the 
one that initiated great interest in the educational effectiveness of class-size reduction, was that 
significant increases in student achievement could be expected with substantial reductions in 
class size. At that time, this meant reducing class sizes from near 30 down to 15 students per 
teacher. Additionally, Glass and Smith asserted that there was little marginal gain in class-size 
reductions that did not fall below 20 (in the neighborhood of 17 or 18), but as classes got smaller 
thereafter, noticeable increases in achievement were predicted for each unit reduction in the 
student-teacher ratio. It wasn’t until Indiana’s Project Prime Time, piloted from 1981 through 
1983 and then implemented as a statewide incentive program in 1984 (calling for a ratio of 18:1), 
followed by Tennessee’s Project STAR, a statewide experiment from 1985 through 1988 (15:1), 
that large-scale data very near or at the Glass and Smith target became available. As such, the 
first major wave of state-level education reform was initiated with a strongly suggestive, but far 
from unequivocal research base on class size impacts (that may not have been considered at all in 
some policy deliberations). 
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State-level education reform activity, regardless of the presence of a class-size reduction 
initiative, needed more than the prospect of economic recovery and the existence of a research 
base. It needed encouragement. The publication of the ideologically and rhetorically loaded 
Nation at Risk report provided this spark in 1983, declaring that the “eroding” quality of 
American education was due to a “rising tide of mediocrity that threatens our very future as a 
Nation and a people” (National Commission on Excellence in Education 1983: 5). This 
substantially raised the pressure to improve educational quality. State and federal equity 
litigation and continuing or delayed legislative responses to judicial mandates had inhibited some 
states from readily shifting away from equity toward excellence as their dominant policy goal. 
Several state governments had already begun the transition from equity dominated politics and 
policies toward excellence and accountability in education during the late 1970s and early 1980s 
as perceived remedies to ailing economic competitiveness, but these actions had not been seen as 
an already coherent and coordinated response from the states (Mazzoni, 1995; Pipho, 1986). 

And from the standpoint of the national “bully pulpit,” they were not coherent and coordinated. 
Attention focusing and national media attracting rhetorical leadership arose from within the 
Reagan presidential administration. And with the administration’s efforts to move from federal 
to state led education policymaking, the already active states’ governors were able to rally 
together under the leadership of the National Governors Association (McDonnell and Fuhrman 
1986; Pipho 1986). This group embraced the philosophy that a more educated workforce was 
necessary for a stronger economy, and perceived this to apply to themselves and their respective 
state interests in the competition for businesses to remain and relocate within their jurisdictions. 
“In this competition, having good schools - or, at least, the reputation for them - was perceived 



as a vital asset” (Mazzoni 1995: 57). These circumstances contributed greatly to the developing 

consolidation of state-level education reform. 

The Beginning of Statewide Class-Size Reduction. Prior to the 1980s, class size was 

generally a matter of local policy, as was noted by Ross and McKenna (1955): 

Class size policies are developed locally and are not influenced measurably by 
outside agencies, research, or practice in other districts. Birth-rate cycles, finance, 
and physical facilities have more often than not been the deciding factors. (14) 

With the raising of class size policy to the state level, school-age population and finance 

continued to loom large in adoption considerations. As McDonnell and Fuhrman (1986) found, 

states’ economic recovery and low school-age population contributed to a sense of capacity and 

urgency to affect a change in the quality of public education (see also Lewit and Baker 1997). 

These conditions, developing as early as 1982 and more broadly true in 1983 and 1984, 

motivated both big business and voters to support large increases in education spending, often by 

(tacitly) consenting to special tax increases (see, for example, Lutz 1986; Void and DeVitis 

1991). States took the lead, using various combinations of mandates and incentives, to affect 

early elementary grade class sizes or student-teacher ratios. This was true even in states with the 

most laissez-faire and local control traditions such as Mississippi (Jenkins and Person 1991). 

As the recession weakened and support grew broadly among public and business interests 

for increasing funding to education through increased taxes, some states included class-size 

reduction policies in their major statewide education reform packages (legislation or regulations). 

By late 1985, eighteen states (Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 

Maine, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, Vermont, 

Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin) had made some effort to lower student-teacher 

3 In 1979, Florida adopted a program targeting K-l compensatory education students that funded the resulting 
substantive reduction of class sizes in many eligible schools (see Table 1). 



ratios in the early elementary grades (Mitchell and Mitchell, 2000b; NEA Research 1986). Not 
all of these states had set their class size targets at 20 or fewer students per teacher in a 
classroom, however, and even fewer approached the Glass and Smith (1978) target of 15 
students in a class. The states with substantive class-size reduction policies adopted by the end 
of 1985 included only Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Oklahoma, Tennessee (in 
the form of a statewide experiment), Vermont, and West Virginia (see Table 1). New Mexico 
followed in 1986, Hawaii and Rhode Island in 1987, and Nevada in 1989. Some states 
(e.g., Mississippi) adopted policies that brought teacher’s instructional aides into kindergarten 
and early elementary grade classrooms to lower the “student-teacher” ratio, but did not intend to 
reduce class size (number of students assigned to a lead classroom teacher). Other states (e.g., 
Delaware, Montana, Washington, and Wisconsin) already had low student-teacher ratios, only 
changed the foundation funding ratio, or made unenforceable policy recommendations. 

For the most part, class-size reduction policies followed the activity associated with the 
larger comprehensive reform measures of the 1980s. The majority of the activity was between 
1983 and 1987. Virtually all major education reform initiatives at the state level, including class- 
size reduction, ceased during the shift from centralized state action to decentralized site-level 
action during the late 1980s (Mazzoni 1995). Reform activity also experienced another 
slowdown during the recession of the early 1990s. 

During the time that state-level class-size reduction policies were “on hold,” several 
important contributions to the research literature on class size had been made. Substantial 
research and evaluation of Indiana’s Project Prime Time and Tennessee’s Project STAR had 
taken place. The first major release of findings from Indiana appeared in Contemporary 
Education (Gilman, Swan, and Stone 1988) and Educational Leadership in 1988 (Mueller, 



Table 1. State Class Size Policies in the 1990s (Detailed for Cap of 20:1 or Fewer) 
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Table 1. State Class Size Policies in the 1990s Continued) 
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education, and to be approved by the state board of education. 
f Districtwide class size ratio added to statutes in 1995. 

* Number may be higher with a classroom aide. 



Chase, and Walden 1988). The Tennessee study results began to appear shortly thereafter with a 
paper in the prestigious American Educational Research Journal (Finn and Achilles 1990), 
followed by a special issue of the Peabody Journal of Education published in 1992 (Folger 
1989). Earlier technical reports had been distributed from both the Indiana and the Tennessee 
studies, but national attention had not been focused on this work prior to these widely circulated 
findings. Many states investigating the efficacy of class-size reduction during the 1980s were 
still referring to work by Glass and Smith, and the Educational Research Service. Some states 
had begun to pick up on efforts by Indiana and Tennessee evaluators to promulgate their 
findings, but their work was not yet considered authoritative. 4 In fact, the problematic design 
features of the Project Prime Time studies prevented them from ever gaining the prominence 
achieved by the Project STAR findings (see Gilman, Harder, and Tillitski 1988). And as it turns 
out, national and international attention and scrutiny were to continue and escalate as the impacts 
of the Project STAR experiment were followed under the heading of the Lasting Benefits Study, 
and its efficacy tested in Tennessee through Project Challenge (see, for example, Galton 1998; 
Grissmer 1999; Mosteller 1995; Mosteller, Light, and Sachs 1996; Zeigler 1998). 

The Continuation of Statewide Class-Size Reduction. Beginning in 1992, Utah led the 
next wave of statewide class-size reduction initiatives. 5 As the recession’s impact diminished, 
other states followed: South Dakota (Minnesota adjusted its foundation formula) in 1993, 

Florida, Virginia, Texas, and Wisconsin in 1995, California in 1996, Alabama, Idaho, Michigan, 
New York, and Wyoming in 1997, Connecticut and South Carolina in 1998, and Georgia, Iowa, 
and Maryland in 1999. In 1994, New Mexico made further class-size reductions. Similarly, 

4 Ritter and Boruch (1999) found that Indiana’s preliminary findings had some influence in Tennessee’s decision to 

fund the Project STAR experiment. 
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